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For “ Tue Frienv.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 227. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


Stephen Grellet was brought up in France 
among those of the Roman Catholic religion, 
but after removing to America and coming 
under the power of Divine Grace, he was con- 
vinced of the spiritual nature of true religion, 
and of the worthlessness of mere ceremonies and 
rites. In his subsequent travels over Europe as 
a minister of the Gospel, he had many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the darkness and supersti- 
tion which prevailed among them, especially in 
Roman Catholic communities. 

Being at Naples in 1819, he says: “ A pious 

riest came to see* me; he laments the general 
ignorance of real religion that prevails among 
people and priests; gross superstition is substi- 
tuted. He said that very little liberality towards 
the relief of the indigent is to be met with, but 
gifts for the liberation of souls out of purgatory 
abound. Thisis a very favorite topic for priests 
and monks to preach upon. In Naples only, he 
says, above $40,000 are annually given by beg- 
gars in half-cent pieces, for that purpose ; all this 
goes to the priests to say mass. At nearly every 
door of their places of worship I see notifications 
— that indulgences and pardons for sins will 

e obtained by entering the church, performing 
certain ceremonies, or paying so much money.” 

A few days after, he makes this note in his 
journal :—*“ Since I came to Naples, I am fre- 
quently much annoyed by friars, who introduce 
themselves into my chamber, and are sturdy 
beggars: they beg for masses to be said, and 
prayers to be made, as they say, for souls in pur- 
gatory ; they beg also for their own convents, for 
tapers to bura before the images of their saints, 
and of the Virgin Mary, to adorn their altars, 
&c. They have their indulgences for sale, vari- 
ous relics, little images, &c., to all which they 
attribute great efficacy, such as to preserve the 
wearers of them from the hands of robbers, from 
sickness, from evil spirits, and many other things. 
I find it difficult to get rid of them; and some 
finding they cannot obtain their purpose, be- 
come very passionate ; and yet a elllioames has 
appeared in others to hear what I had to say 
= their superstitious and idolatrous prac- 

ces,” 


At Stutgard in Germany, Stephen Grellet 














distress of mind.’ 
were to entreat him to devise some means to 


says: “We have been in company with a pious 
young lawyer, just returned from Vienna. He 
was sent there to transact some business of im- 
portance for a banking house in Switzerland. 
About the same time, three other pious young 
men also came to Austria, in the pursuit of their 
trades. They loved to mingle with those who 
love the Lord Jesus. 
being in company with a Roman Catholic whom 


One of these young men, 


he believed to be of that description, spoke freely 
to him of the love of God, and salvation by 


Christ ; but he informed his priest of it, on which 


the young man was reported to the police, ar- 
rested, and sent to prison. His papers were 
taken and examined. It was found that he cor- 
responded with the two other young men, and 
the young lawyer. These were also arrested and 
their papers searched. It was found that they 
entertained principles contrary to Popery, for 
they were Protestants. The three young men 
were sent to distant prisons, and the young law- 


yer was carried under an escort of police to the 
frontiers of Bavaria, with orders not to return 
to Austria under severe penalties. No wonder 
that, whilst we were in Vienna, we felt ourselves 
so encompassed with the spirit of darkness, and 
were sensible that an evil eye was upon us; but 
the Lord did not suffer us to fall into the hands 
of unrighteous men, and in his mercy restrained 
them. Blessed and praised be his name for 
ever!” 


When at Valencia in Spain, a physician who 


had acted as an interpreter told Stephen Grellet, 
“that about a year since, he was sent for into a 
nunnery, to visit, as a medical man, a female 
who was ill. 
to wish to speak to him, but not to be able to 
raise her voice above a whisper: he put his ear 
to her mouth ; she placed a paper in his hands, 


As he stood by her, she appeared 


unobserved by those that were near, and whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘I have no bodily disease but 
The contents of the paper 


rescue her from that horrible place. She was a 


young woman of fortune in Italy ; and, after her 
father’s decease, her brother contrived to get 


possession of her estate, and through the agency 


of some priests, to have her removed to Spain 
and shut up in this convent. 
this, and before anything could be done for her 


Very soon after 


rescue, the physician was himself imprisoned, 


and he has not been able to hear anything of 


her since.” 

Amid the darkness and superstition which 
abounded, it was cheering to our friend to meet 
with those who had been enlightened by that 
Divine Light which is offered to all mankind. 
At this very town of Valencia he mentions meet- 
— a young priest who was fully convinced 
“that the Church of Rome is Babylon the 
great.” And also with an aged man, eminent 
as a lawyer, who had seen the great evils that 
have resulted from the many and gross super- 
stitions of that body ; and lamented over the de- 
pravity and wickedness of many of the priests 
and monks. “Sometime since he wrote boldly 


to the Pope, to the Archbishop of Toledo and to 


the King. To the latter he represented how 
many of his best subjects were, under his name, 
brought into cruel sufferings, that others were 
put to death, and multitudes were shut up in 
noisome prisons. Upon which that wicked and 
cruel man who was then the king’s prime min- 
ister, sent orders to have him arrested, and that 
sentence should immediately be passed upon 
him ; but the judge, who was his intimate friend, 
devised means to save his life, by representing 
him to be a madman, and sent him to one of the 
cells among the insane, and extended kind treat- 
ment to him there. He remained six months in 
that cell, and thus narrowly escaped death. He 
was released on the change in the government. 
This aged man appears to be well acquainted 
with several of our Christian testimonies, espe- 
cially as regards the influences of the Spirit. 
He knows a number of persons convinced of the 
same important truths, who reside in various 
parts of Spain.” 

When visiting at Rome, Stephen Grellet says, 
“T found much religious sensibility among some 
monks and nuns. I preached to them the Lord 
Jesus Christ the only hope of salvation, and de- 
scribed to them what the Christian cross is, and 
where it is to be borne.” “It is marvellous that 
though these religious services bring me into 
contact with so many priests, monks and nuns, 
where they hear doctrines so new to them, which 
also strike at the root of popery, no one has yet 
made an objection; but, on my taking leave of 
them, they treat me with kindness.” 

The visitations of Divine Grace are not limited 
to any rank or condition of life, but are extended 
to all. S. Grellet mentions an interview with 
the King of Wurtemburg, whom he found in a 
tender state of mind. He says: “I felt the love 
of the blessed Redeemer towards him, and en- 
deavored to encourage him to a faithful adher- 
ence to the dictates of the Divine Spirit, and day 
by day to wait upon the Lord, that he may re- 
ceive renewed strength to perform the vows that 
he had made in the days of his distress. He 
would follow me to the outer door of the palace; 
and, on parting, desired to continue to have a 
place in my remembrance and prayers; and 
that if at any time he could serve me, I would 
let him know. This is a time of gracious visita- 
tion to his soul. May the Lord prosper his work 
with him! 

“TI am greatly bowed down before the Lord 
whilst contemplating his power, love and mercy. 
I behold the efficacy of it in poor-houses and in 
palaces, among all classes of men of every nation 
or religious denomination.” 


J. W. 


TuE storms of the sea touch but its surface. 
Beneath the waves that wreck the strongest ships 
there is a depth where the soft-flowered mollusc 
palpitates, and the delicate shell and tinted sea- 
blossoms float in perfect repose. Time is the 
surface of the ocean, eternity the depth; and 
even now eternity may begin in the soul amid 
the tempests of time. Letting the anchor down 
into it gives a share in its calm.—J. Ker. 
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THE FRIEND. 















For “ Tus Fasenv.” | Many Friends and others coming together, we 
Joshua Evans. had a solemn session before we left them. 
(Continued from page 354.) Our prospect now was, to go towards Digby, 
1795. Seventh Mo. 7th.—We have passed a| Beaver Harbor, and farther on in Nova Scotia. 
mountainous country on one side, and on the| Proceeding up the bay, as the soldiers occupied 
other we could not see land, as the river grew | the ferry-boat, we had to swim our horses over, 
very wide; and when we came to the Gulf of| which was about half a mile wide. That day 
St. Lawrence (deemed 350 miles from Quebec), | we rode about thirty miles, and lodged at a pub- 
we were quite out of sight of the land. As the|lic house. I was unwell and the weather wet the 
wind blew fresh, my sickness increased so much | next day; so that we tarried here. Poverty of 
that I thought the sea must be my grave. It] spirit was my portion, yet I was humbly quiet in 
was about three days before the land came in| mind, praised be the Lord. The people were 
sight again, and then the weather appeared | kind to us. 
stormy—so that the captain thought best to} 29th—We set forward this morning a little 
put out to sea to avoid danger one night; and | refreshed, and rode near forty miles through a 
this put us out of our course. In this trying] mountainous country. The people seem to live 
season I was led to clusely examine my steps, | well, and appear open-hearted to receive Friends; 
and my prayers to the Lord were fervent, that | many being weary of their teachers. As I was 
He would condescend to be my stay and staff— | very weak in body, we hired a chair to ease me 
who did not leave me without an inward evi-| in travelling, and reached to our Friend Samuel 
dence that I had given up in obedience to what | Moor’s, the 30th, being about forty miles. My 
I believed He required of me; and also I was} weary body and mind seemed to experience 
favored with a well-grounded hope it would be | much comfort. 
well with my soul, if I was never permitted to} Eighth Mo. 3rd.—We had two meetings here, 
see the land more. one of which was held in S. M.’s house; large 
12th.—After a hard gale of wind, we were in | and satisfactory; and the other on a mountain 
danger of rocks and shoals between the Island | not far off. I marvelled at the kindness of the 
of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia. About noon | people, and their openness to receive. On the 
we entered that which is called the Gut of Canso, | 4th we set forward for Annapolis, and that after- 
in a very favorable time. Our passage through | noon had a meeting at Randolph; and though 
this place was so wonderful, the captain con-| very rainy, it was large and very satisfactory. 
fessed it was of the Lord. This gut is a narrow | The next day had a meeting in a Baptist Meet- 
passage between the mainland and Cape Breton, | ing-house near; and another about ten miles off; 
about twenty miles in length and a mile wide, | both were favored seasons, and the people open- 
and saves, as is supposed, three or four hundred | hearted and kind. 
miles sailing. An awful sense of the Lord’s} 5th.—This day we reached to Annapolis, and 
— impressed my mind this night, as we | from thence went to Edward Thorn’s, who kindly 
ay near Cape Canso. After passing through | took usin his boat to Digby, about nine miles. 
grievous seasickness, and various difficulties, oc- | This is a small town, of about a hundred houses, 
casioned by contrary winds, fogs, and rough | standing on the Basin, so called, at the mouth of 
weather, we were favored to land safe at our de-| Annapolis River, where that empties through a 
sired port of Dartmouth, on the 17th, and were | narrow passage into the Bay of Fundy. Here 
kindly received by our Friend Seth Coleman. | the tide, it is said, riseth twenty feet. 
The next day I felt myself weak, and did not go} 7th—A large room in the tavern where we 
about much; but my tongue cannot describe the | lodged was freely offered to hold meetings in; 
feelings I had of the Lord’s loving kindness, | which was this day occupied, and a large meeting 
which had been extended, and was still continued | held there to good satisfaction, to the tendering 
towards all who are given up to serve Him in| of some hearts. We were requested to stay 
humble sincerity. longer, and to have more meetings ; but intend- 
19th.—On First-day we attended the meeting | ing to cross the bay in a vessel which was to sail 
at Dartmouth; it was large for this place; which | that afternoon for New Brunswick, we thought 
roved a heart-tendering, favored opportunity. | it best to take leave of them, and go on board. 
hen went about four miles out to our Friend | We were on the water all night, which was to 
Thomas Green’s. The next day visited three|me very trying, as the motion of the vessel 
families, to good satisfaction. These Friends} caused me to be very sick. In about twenty-two 
have had their trials; others, removing away | hours we landed. 
when they had not freedom to go. Our visit} 8th.—It is called about forty miles from Digby 
was very acceptable, as coming in a needful|to this place. One who was called a bishop of 
time, which some of them expressed. We visited | the Church of England, was with us on board 
six other families, who seemed tender and well | of this vessel. The man was respectful, and de- 
countenanced. sired to see my certificate. On its being shown 
Dartmouth lays on the east side of Jebucta| to him, he commended it, and the order settled 
[Chebucto] Bay. It contains between 50 and | among Friends; saying: It well agreed with his 
100 houses. The town of Halifax, containing} sentiments. After this, his kindness towards me 
about 500 houses, lays nearly opposite, on the | increased, for he came frequently to inquire how 
west side. I was, saying, ‘‘ Friend Evans, are you any bet- 
23rd.—We were at three meetings, one of|ter?” And when we parted, he gave me his 
which was for worship, one a meeting of confer- | blessing, as also divers others did, in their way. 
ence, and at the third hour was held their Pre-| 9th—At New Brunswick we had two large 
parative Meeting—in which those are allowed, | and favored meetings, to the tendering of many 
who incline to marry, to declare their intentions, | hearts, and bringing honor, as I thought, to the 
on account of their remote situation from any | cause of Truth. Many expressed their satisfac- 
Monthly Meeting. tion, and I admired their solid sitting; as there 
These were opportunities of favor, remarka-| was long silence, and a number of them never 
ble I thought; and their business well conducted. | before at any of our meetings. It was the Lord’s 
On the next day we had a solemn parting meet-| mercy, blessed be his great name; I am but as a 
ing, which was a favored time; and the next| worm, and no man. 
day (27th) we took our leave of Dartmouth.| Many of the people hereaway have had an 


education amongst Friends, and are friendly; 
but appear to be as sheep without a shepherd, | 
felt love flowing towards them; and thought 
great openness appeared in this town towards 
the doctrine of Truth; a number expressin 
their tenderness by the flowing of their tears, 

On the other side of this Bay of Fundy there 
was not anything oppressed my mind with more 
sadness than the manner the former French jp. 
habitants of the place (which were called Ney 
trals), were forced away from their improved 
farms and estates, in this part of Nova tia, 
by those acting under British authority; and 
British subjects coming in to inherit the fruits of 
their labor. I mentioned my sentiments free} 
concerning such injustice taking place, and 
am willing to leave it. 

10th.—As we had to wait for a passage from 
hence to Beaver Harbor, visited a few families 
here, being kindly received by the people where 
we came. 

11th—This morning we went on board of a 
boat with four oars, and came about twenty 
miles to Dipper Harbor. Here we lodged at 
one French’s, who entertained us kindly and re 
fused taking pay for it. Being yet only half 
way to Beaver Harbor, we went on board early 
next morning, and coming thither, had a meet- 
ing in that place in the afternoon, which was a 
solid season. Likewise, the next day, we had 
another meeting, also solid. 

14th.—We proceeded then about twenty miles 
to Passamaquoddy, at the mouth of the River 
Saint Croix; and from thence, the next day, 
also by water, to Machias, in the Province of 
Maine. Here, although no members of our So 
ciety resided in the place, we had two large and 
satisfactory meetings. They desired us to sta 
longer, and have more. But I have found it 
safest to leave the people hungering, rather than 
to stay to make additions. I wish all who travel 
on Truth’s account to guard against the activity 
of the creature, lest a good savor be not left 
among strangers. 

17th.—Being kindly supplied with horses, and 
a man to take them back, we went on to Pleasant 
River, about twenty miles towards Penobscot. 
As heretofore hinted, there appears to be much 
openness amongst the inhabitants of this eastern 
country towards Friends. I thought it looked as 
though “the fields were white unto harvest,” and 
that many seemed weary of their teachers. We 
had a small, solid meeting here the next day; 
after which, we crossed the river to Richard 
Coffin’s. 






































































































































































(To be continued.) 

































For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 


The most important and instructive collection 
of doctrines and exhortations uttered by the 
Redeemer and Saviour of mankind, was pro- 
claimed from the mountain top, alike to the lis- 
tening multitudes and to the children of men, 
down through all succeeding generations. 

Notwithstanding, precious truths are herein 
set forth, so plainly and so forcibly, yet I fear 
that many of them are disregarded, even by 
those who profess to be followers of Him by 
whom these truths were uttered. I will notice 
briefly a few points. 

Swear not at all—The solemn oaths as are 
administered in our courts of justice, often are 
connected with attempts to evade the truth: if 
the fountain is pure the stream will be pure, 
and if the heart is pure and true, the words pro- 
ceeding therefrom will be true and vice versa, 

independent of any form of oath that may be 
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administered. Let your communications be 
yea, yea; may, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil. 

Resist not evil.—Al]l mankind are brethren. 
Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you. As professed followers of the Prince 
of Peace, avoid strife. Avoid church and 
neighborhood and ear quarrels. Go not to 
law with thy neighbor; but if he sue thee and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. Take not up arms against thy fellow-man. 
Peradventure he may be in the right and thy- 
self in the wrong. Fourteen billions of human 
«beings have already been slain because of strife 
and hatred and jealousy; and wilt thou add to 
the number ? 

Love your enemies.—Have charity toward all 
men, and forgive them as thou hopest to be for- 
given. Cultivate the Spirit of Him who, while 
expiring on the cross, prayed, “ Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” Re- 
store with a spirit of meekness, the erring and 
sinful. If ye have not the Spirit of Christ, ye 
are none of his. If yé forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father 
forgive your trespass. Remember the great 
commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord th 
God with all thy heart and with all thy veal 
and with all thy strength and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” God is 
love. 

Be ye therefore perfect—Not perfect as was 
Adam, or as angels, or as God, but perfect 
Christians. Seek for holiness, for purity of 
heart, and let sin no longer have dominion over 
thee, either in word, thought or deed. The 
grace of our Lord is sufficient for all these 
things, to save thee to the uttermost, and to keep 
thee to the end. His blood cleanseth from all 
sin, washes whiter than snow. Walk in the 
light; seek for oneness, for soul-union with the 
Holy Spirit, and He shall guide thee into all 
truth. Hearken not to the voice of the tempter, 
that thou canst not be wholly freed from sin, and 
thereby limit the power of an Omnipotent God 
to save and to keep; and thus find in this refuge 
of lies an excuse for thy sins and transgressions. 
The Lord looks upon sin with no degree of 
allowance, but commands, “ Be ye holy for I 
am holy; and He gives no commands impossi- 
ble for thee to obey ; and is no respecter of per- 
sons, but has sufficient grace fur thee to perfect 
thee in his holiness, even as He had for 
Noah, or Abraham, or Enoch, or Job. Iu the 
language of the inspired Paul, I would say to 
all the dear readers of Tue FrRienp, “The 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I 
pray God that your whole spirit and soul and 
ody be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Build upon the rock—Even the rock Christ 
Jesus, and not on the sandy foundations of the 
evil one. Like unto the wise man, both hear 


. and do the sayings of your Lord and Master, 


and thus with thy hopes founded upon the 
rock, thou shalt have an everlasting refuge de- 
spite the storms and tempests of earth, and 
waves of sorrow and affliction that may beat 
against thee. Unto thee will I ery, O Lord, 
my rock. 
“On Christ, the solid rock, I stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 
O. A. P. 
North Pharsalia, N. Y. 


WE ask for one blessing, and only one; that 
we may be faithful unto death.”— William G. 


Scha uffler. 


THE FRIEND. 
Heart-Peace Before Ministry. 


Peace in the heart is one of the conditions of 
good spiritual work. Indeed, this qualification 
is unnecessary, for the same is true of all kinds 
of work. We cannot do our best in anything if 
we are fretted and anxious. A feverish heart 
makes an inflamed brain, a clouded eye, and an 
unsteady hand. The people who really accom- 
plish the most and achieve the best results are 
those of calm, self-controlled spirit. Those who 
are nervous and excited may be always busy, 
and always under pressure of haste; but in the 
end they do far less work than if they wrought 
calmly and steadily, and were never in a hurry. 
Nervous haste is always hindering haste ; it does 
oe work, and does but little of it in the end. 
Really rapid workers are always deliberate in 
their movements, never appearing to be in any 
hurry whatever; and yet they pass swiftly from 
task to task, doing each one well because they 
are calm and unflustered, and, with their wits 
about them, work with clear eye, steady nerve, 
and skilful hand. The people in all lines of 
duty who do the most work are the calmest, most 
unhurried people in the community. Duties 
never wildly chase each other in their lives ; one 


duty never crowds another out, nor ever compels. 


hurried and therefore imperfect doing. The 
calm spirit works methodically, doing one thing 
at a time, and doing: it well, and therefore works 
swiftly, though never appearing to be in haste. 
“ Unhasting yet unresting” is the motto of quick 
and abundant achievement. Haste spoils work, 
and yet one dare not pause, for duty presses. 
“ Haste not! let no thoughtless deed 

Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ; 

Ponder well and know the right, 

Onward then with all thy might; 

Haste not ; years can ne’er atone 

For one reckless action done. 


“Rest not! life is sweeping by, 
Do and dare before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time; 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye 
When these forms have passed away.” 

It is especially true in spiritual work that we 
must know the secret of peace before we can 
minister either swiftly or effectively to others in 
our Master’s name. Feverishness of spirit makes 
the hand unskilful in delicate duty. A troubled 
heart cannot give comfort to other troubled 
hearts ; it must first become calm and quiet. It 
is often said that one who has suffered is pre- 
pared to help others in suffering ; but this is true 
only when one has suffered victoriously, and has 
passed up out of the deep, dark valley of pain 
and tears to the radiant mountain-tops of peace. 
An uncomforted mourner cannot be a messenger 
of consolation to another in grief. One whose 
heart is still vexed and uncalmed cannot be a 
physician to hearts with bleeding wounds. We 
must first have been comforted of God ourselves 
before we can comfort others in their tribula- 
tions. 

The same is true of all spiritual ministry. We 
need a steady hand to touch the work of Christ’s 
kingdom. One of our Lord’s earlier miracles 
furnishes an illustration of this truth. Jesus was 
called to heal a woman who lay sick of a great 
fever. One of the Gospels describes the cure in 
these striking words: “ He touched her hand and 
the fever left her; and she arose, and ministered 
unto them.” We readily understand this record, 
as it refers tothe physical cure that was wrought 
by our Lord. We know, of course, that the 
woman could not minister to others while the 
fever was on her. When sore sickness comes, 


363 


the busiest, fullest hands must drop their tasks. 
No matter how important the work may be, how 
essential it may appear, it must be laid down 
when painful illness seizes us. We must be 
healed of our fever before we can minister. 

But there are other fevers besides those which 
burn in men’s bodies. There are heart fevers 
which may rage within us, even when our bodies 
are in perfect health. We find people with 
feverish spirits,—unhappy, discontented, fretted, 
worried, perhaps insubmissive and _ rebellious. 
Or they may be in a fever of fear or dread. 
These inward fevers are worse evils than mere 
bodily illnesses. It is better in sickness to have 
our heart’s fever depart, even though we must 
longer keep our pain, than to recover our physi- 
cal health, while we keep our fretfulness and 
impatience uncured. 

We cannot minister while heart-fever of any 
kind is on us. We may still go on with our 
work, but we cannot do it well; and there will 
be little blessing in it. Discontent hinders any 
life’s usefulness. Jesus loved Martha, and ac- 
cepted her service because He knew she loved 
Him; but He told her that her feverishness was 
not beautiful, and that it detracted from the 
worth and the full acceptableness of the good 
work she did; and He pointed her to Mary’s 
quiet peace as a better way of living and serving. 
Anxiety of any kind unfits us in some degree 
for work. It is only when Christ comes and lays 
his cool hand upon our heart, and cures its fever, 
that we are ready for ministering in his name in 
the most efficient way. 

There is a little story of a busy woman’s life 
which illustrates this lesson. She was the mother 
of a large family, and, being in plain circum- 
stances, was required to do her own work. Some- 
times, in the multitude of her tasks and cares, 
she lost the sweetness of her peace, and, like 
Martha, became troubled or worried with her 
much serving. One morning she had been un- 
usually hurried, and things had not gone smooth- 
ly. She had breakfast to get for her family, her 
husband to care far as he hasted away early to 
his work, and her children to make ready for 
school. There were other household duties which 
filled the poor, weak woman’s hands, until her 
strength was well-nigh utterly exhausted. And 
she had not gone through it all that morning in 
a sweet, peaceful way. She had allowed herself 
to lose her patience, and to grow fretful, vexed, 
and unhappy. She had spoken quick, hasty, 

tulant words to her husband and her children. 
Her heart had been in a fever of irritation and 
disquiet all the morning. 

When the children were gone, and the press- 
ing tasks were finished, and the house was all 
quiet, the tired woman crept upstairs to her own 
room. She was greatly discouraged. She felt 
that her morning had been a most unsatisfactory 
one; that she had sadly failed in her duty ; that 
she had grieved her Master by her want of 
patience and gentleness, and had hurt her chil- 
dren’s lives by her fretfulness and her ill-tem- 
pered words. Shutting her door, she took up 
her Bible and read the story of the healing of 
the sick woman: “He touched her hand, and 
the fever left her; and she arose, and ministered 
unto them.” 

“Ah,” she said, “if I could have had that 
touch before I began my morning’s work, the 
fever would have left me, and I should then 
have been prepared to minister sweetly and 
peacefully to my family.” She had learned that 
she needed the touch of Christ to make her 
ready for beautiful and gentle service. 

There are many busy mothers to whom this 
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lesson might be almost a revelation. No hands 
are fuller of tasks, no heart is fuller of cares, 
than the hands and the heart of a mother of a 
large family of young children. It is little won- 
der if sometimes they lose their sweetness of 
spirit. But here is the lesson: Let them wait 
each morning, before they begin their work, for 
the touch of Christ’s hand upon their heart. 
Then the fever will leave them, and they can 
enter with calm peace on the work of the long, 
hard day. 

The lesson, however, is for us all. We should 
begin each new day at the Master’s feet, and get 
his cooling, quieting touch upon our hot hand. 
Then, and not till then, shall we be ready for 
good service in his name.—&. S. Times. 





_ For ‘ Tus Frienp.” 
A Few Questions. 

In the face of common sense and common ob- 
servation, we know there is right and left. Do 
we also know there is a dividing line, separating 
one from the other? Do we know that true 
judgment belongs to that line? Do we know 
that failing to observe it, a clear vision is with- 
held? And that when clearness of vision is with- 
held righteousness and judgment fail to meet? 
Then, how great is the importance in religious 
matters of seeking to obtain a certain knowledge 
of things regarding right and wrong. To keep 
this constantly in view is worthy the employ of 
every one who desires the fulfilment of prophecy 
—‘ mercy and truth have met together, right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
King Solomon said, “ Be not overmuch righteous, 
neither overmuch wicked.” Does not this mean 
that to be over zealous in a good cause hinders 
the progress of that cause, and that the abund- 
ance of wickedness brings condemnation upon 
sinners beyond their power to control? How 
great is the need of observing a proper medium 
between thing and thing—neither too fast nor 
too slow. This is not an easy matter. But 
natural inclination leading to excess, creates a 
necessity for humble-mindedness. “In humility 
and the fear of the Lord there is safety.”— 
“ Happy is the man that feareth always.” “Be- 
hold, happy is the man whom God correcteth ; 
therefore despose not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty.”—Job 5th chap. 17th verse. 


P. R. Grrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Fifth Mo. 26th, 1890. 
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Too Much Sugar in It.—*‘Simply trusting, 
sweetly resting,’ is all very well so far as it goes, 
but if the man thus trusting and resting con- 
tents himself with that; if he lives very much 
as he did before ; if he loiters in bowers of ease 
instead of going forth to battle; if he is con- 
formed to this world instead of being transformed 
by the renewing of his mind—then his trust is 
gross presumption, and his rest is carnal security, 
from which he is destined to be rudely roused 
= God’s righteous judgment shall overtake 

im. 

“We have had, perhaps, enough of the songful, 
sunny, festive side of the religious life set before 
our Sunday-school scholars; let us not shun to 
declare the whole counsel of God, and let us 
give them unmistakably to understand that re- 
ligion means the renunciation of a thousand 
things to which mere worldlings are devoted, 
and the serious and unselfish devotion of the 
life to heroic, Christian service. 

“If any of them be unwilling to undertake 
such a life, then let them abide where they are, 
rather than be encouraged to take upon them 


the name of Christ only to disgrace it.”— 
Selected. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE AMBULANCE. 





BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 


z 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 
A steel gong’s ear-stinging tones ! 
’Mid the rush and roar of the city street, 
Where the surging sounds of a Babel meet, 
That keen note pierces your bones! 
And a furious gallop of steel shod feet, 
And a sound of wheels, like a whirlwind fleet, 
Come clanging over the stones! 


II. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 
’Tis the startling ambulance beil! 

There’s haste in its sharp imperative ring ! 
There’s agony, shriek, and wail and yell! 
One moment lost, and it may be a knell ! 

And blood and nerve leap up with a spring, 

Ready to dart, like the shaft from the string, 
At the tale those swift strokes tell ! 


II. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting!— 
“Ambulance! Clear the way !” 

And the coach-and-four, with its blazoned door, 
And the towering van, and the groaning dray, 
And the rumbling truck, and the phaeton gay, 
And the junk-cart, drawn by “Old Dog Tray,” 
And even the mail-wagon, turn, or stay, 

That swift-winged Mercy may rush to the fore! 


a. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 

For a lightning word has flashed, 
That tells of the fall of a blazing wall !— 

Of brave men crushed and mangled and gashed ! 
Of womanly woes in nature’s throes !— 
A sunstroke !—or worse, the assassin’s curse, 

And his gory victim pistoled or slashed, 
And life ebbing fast, while the red blood flows! 


y 


Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 

The street is cleared as by magic! 
And a powerful steed, at his topmost speed, 

Well trained to his errand tragic, 
Needing no touch of spur or thong, 
Whose clarion summons is that shrill gong, 
Whirls the swift ambulance along, 

At the cry of humanity’s need ! 


Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 
Clear the Ambulance’s Course ! 
A limb, or a life, is the stake of the strife! 
God bless bold driver and glorious horse ! 
God bless strap and buckle and axle and wheel ! 
Each hickory spoke and each tire of steel ! 
Their makers were honest, they’ll all hold fast ! 
Fire the ambulance through to the last! 
Vil. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 
From hoofs and tires roll sparkling fires, 
And the stanch wheels quiver and whir and bound, 
And the pavement rings like an anvil’s sound, 
But driver and curgeon stand firm at their posts, 
As they dash down the street like madcap ghosts, 
With a clang like a battle’s sound, 
And a bang and tremor that shake the ground ! 


VIII. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 
It dies on the ear afar ; 
But our hearts still leap at that headlong sweep, 
And thrill at its nerve and fire and jar,— 
At the disciplined, splendid strength that hurls 
That life-delivering car, 
With the hospital’s name in gold on its side, 
A legend of more than heraldic pride! 


IX. 
God bless that surgeon, in uniform bright— 
A more than knightly badge on his breast— 
Who stands as a rock ’mid that whirlwind flight, 
Grasping his case and his medicine-chest ! 
Never a knight down war’s red line 
Charged to a conflict more divine, 
A battle where science and skill, in a breath, 
May tip the balance ’twixt life and death ! 


X. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 
A dash through the hospital door ! 
One sure, swift touch! “ There is pulse! there is life ! 
“Ho! doctors and nurses—Ho! mother or wife!” 
Or if a stranger, or outcast, or poor, 


No questions are asked—all alike, all one— 
All’s free, and for all, as God’s rain and his sun, 
And shall be, while pain and anguish endure, 







XI. 
God bless the noble and Christ-like hands 
That rear the hospital’s hallowed gate, 
Where harnessed forever the ambulance stands, 
Where Science and heaven-taught Charity wait, 
Armed for the battle with Death and the Grave, 
Ready by day and ready by — 
Ready in tempest or sunshine bright, 
Ready to fly, to rescue and save. 


XII. 
Pile then the hospital, noble and strong, 
A house of Mercy, a house of God: 
And honor the names with blessing and song— 
To live while perish the triumphs of wrong— 
Whose gifts have flowed where the HEALER once 





















trod ; 

The touch of whose hand a healing of old, 

But now He heals through Philanthropy’s gold, 
In millions outpoured at the beck of his nod. 


XITT. 
Ting !—Ting !—Ting !— 

Then let the ambulance fly ! 
A messenger swift the fallen to lift! 

An angel of mercy forever nigh ! 
Good doctors, speed wherever there’s need, 

And rescue our brother—our brother-man! 
Here’s my prayer, and my pay; J may need you some 











ay 
So Pll do my part now—while I can! 






XIV. 

And when the great reckoning day shall shine, 

With the universe thronging to see, 
And the King shall say, from his throne benign, 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it to the least of mine, 

Ye have done it all unto me!” 
Ah! then, what anthems shall tell how blest 
Are they who succor their brethren distrest, 

And thus, O Lord, succor Thee ! 

—T he Christian Advocate. 
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SELECTED. 
A VICTORIOUS FAITH. 
Oh for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though pressed by every foe; 
That will not tremble on the brink 
_ Of any earthly woe ;— 











That will not murmur or complain 
Beneath the chastening rod, 

But in the hour of grief or pain, 
Will lean upon its God. 









A faith that shines more bright and clear 
When tempests rage without ; 

That when in danger knows no fear, 
In darkness feels no doubt. 











That bears unmoved the world’s dread frown, 
Nor heeds its scornful smile ; 

That seas of trouble cannot drown, 
Or Satan’s arts beguile. 







A faith that keeps the narrow way 
Till life’s last hour is fled, 

And with a pure and heavenly ray, 
Illumes a dying bed. 









Lord, give us such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 
Will taste e’en here the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home. 
— Bathurst. 


—_———2- 


Tis But—A young man with a good salary 
married a wife and set up a home. Instead of 
living within his income and laying up money, 
as he had hoped to do, he found himself in a 
short time in debt. A friend of his, to whom 
he related his circumstances, advised him thus: 
“Whenever you are tempted to purchase an 
article because it is to be had at a bargain, and 
find yourself saying, ‘’Tis but’ so and so, put 
the money it would cost in a‘’Tis but’ box, and 
see what it will amount to.” 

The advice was taken, and in a short time 
the “’Tis but” box contained a thousand 
dollars.— Exchange. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Godliness and Ungodliness. 


Godliness with content is said to be great gain ; 
for it is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
isto come. But “the wrath of God is revealed 
from Heaven against all ungodliness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them, so they are without excuse.” So if the 
way of the transgressor is hard, the fault is their 
own, for He hath shown thee, O man! what is 

; and if the righteous scarcely are saved, 
where shall the sinner and ungodly appear ?” 

Godliness and righteousness are from the Spirit 
of God, while ungodliness and unrighteousness 
are from the world, and from the spirit of the 
world which lies in wickedness ; “a these two 
spirits are contrary the one to the other. So if 
any man love the world, or the things of the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
Whatsoever we place our greatest love and affec- 
tions upon, it becomes our idol, and we worship 
the creature more than the Creator. If we have 
not the Spirit of Christ we are none of his, and 
cannot worship Him in spirit and in truth, nor 
in the beauty of holiness. But if we have the 
Spirit of Christ or of Godliness, it enables us to 
suffer long, and to be kindly affectioned one 
towards another, and to deny ourselves of all un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world, so 
as to be prepared, when the conflicts of this un- 
godly world are over, to enter one of the many 
mansions where the ungodly cease from trou- 
bling, and where the weary soul will forever rest 
with God. 

But we, Christians, as fellow-travellers from 
time to eternity, are placed here in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation of ungodly 
men, having a mixture of good and evil before 
us, with the privilege and power of choice as to 
which we will follow; and we become servants 
to whichsoever we yield ourselves as servants to 
obey : whether godliness or ungodliness. 

“We all are moral agents acting free; 

And not compelled by fate or , Me decree, 

But each has power to stand, or power to fall, 

To keep God’s high commands or break them all.” 


But all who will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution. For Christ himself says, 
“Tn this world ye shall have tribulation.” So I 
believe it is one of God’s appointed means for 
our sanctification and salvation. And “if ye be 
reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
ye, for the Spirit of glory and of God resteth 
upon you. But if we hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering, and join not with 
the ungodly ways of the world, the balance of 
the saying from the lips of Truth, will apply to 
us, “be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” And the apostles also tell us that it is 
through much tribulation that we enter the king- 
dom of heaven. For whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every one whom He 
receiveth. So well might the Psalmist exclaim, 
“thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” For 
if the righteous scarcely are saved through all 
their tribulations and trials, where shall the sin- 
ner and the ungodly, who are living at ease in 

ion, appear. 

But the Lord makes use of a variety of ways, 
and different kinds of rods as we might call 
them ; and none of them at first seem joyous but 
grievous, Nevertheless, afterwards, they yield 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them 
that are rightly exercised thereby. 

Paul, as godly a man as he was, seemed to 





need something that he compared to a thorn in 
the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest 
he should be exalted above measure at the 
abundant revelations which he had received. 
But he was abundantly tried and persecuted, 
both by sea and by land, and by false brethren ; 
yet he found God’s grace was sufficient for him. 
So he could say that none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear to myself, so 
that I can finish my course with joy. And he had 
evidence granted that he did finish his course 
with joy ; for he saw beforehand that a crown of 
righteousness was laid up for him; and not for 
him only, but for all who the Lord’s appear- 
ing. And the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is as 
sufficient to save us from the sins of an ungodly 
world, as it was to save Paul. For it is still by 
grace we are saved, through faith, and that not 
of ourselves, for all that pertains to salvation is 
the gift of God through Jesus Christ : not of our- 
selves lest any man should boast. 


D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Fifth Mo. 20th, 1890. 
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“Fastidious hearers of the Gospel admon- 
ished,” is the title of a sermon preached by W. 
G. Schauffler. It is a graphic and faithful re- 
proof of all pretended worshippers who talk, 
after Divine services, of the fine style, the select 
expressions, the beautiful and novel illustrations, 
the rolling or mellow voice, the agreeable man- 
ners, and the impressive and solemn looks of the 
preacher, “rather than on the message brought 
by him from God,”—hearers who are not satisfied 
unless “the sword of the Spirit is blunted and 
rests under the soft and fragrant and dewy 
flowers of poetry and fine writing. But these 
hearers say, ‘Surely the Gospel cannot be 
preached in too fine and graceful a style.’ To 
this I reply, ‘ Yes, it can, | have heard a sermon 
to which I had no other objection except this 
(and a mighty one it was), that it was too beau- 
tifully written and too gracefully delivered. 
Everybody talked about the beauties of the ser- 
mon, whilst the important subject of it was for- 
gotten. The fault was, that the proportion of 
beauty to truth was vastly too great; the effects 
of the medicine were wholly prevented by the 
immense quantity of sugar mixed with it.’” 





Extract of a letter from John Chipchase 
to Leonard Snowdon, dated Third Month 4th, 
1810. The following letter from a young 
Friend to his uncle, I cannot resist the inclina- 
tion to transcribe: 


Dear Uncle:—It is with great concern I in- 
form thee that Deborah Darby died yesterday 
evening about 10 o’clock ; her health had been 
in a declining state for many months, arising, it 
is supposed, from her very great exertions in the 
service- of Truth,. particularly her visit to 
America, it is thought by most to have been 
a material injury to her constitution. She was 
confined several weeks, about twelve months 
ago, but got much better about the time of 
Yearly Meeting, and entertained the hope of 
being able to attend it; but was prevented by 
a relapse which confined her a few weeks ; since 
which time she has attended her own meeting 
pretty regularly, till she was taken ill about 
two months ago. I was at the Dale Meetin 
the last time she was there, when she punt 
in a very remarkable manner, making a solemn 
appeal, similar to that of the prophet Samuel, 
for the integrity, faithfulness and obedience, 
with which she had devoted her days to the 
service af the Most High! 


It had been her great care to follow attentively 
the pointings of Divine Goodness; said she 
could not express the thankfulness and satisfac- 
tion she felt in firmly believing she had left 
nothing undone which had been pointed out as 
her duty to do; and concluded by expressing 
her resignation to leave her near connections in 
life whenever it might please the Author of her 
being to call her hence. The most awful 
solemnity overspread the meeting from a belief 
that she had a clear view, her labors were 
drawing to a conclusion, which proved to be 
the case. Her loss will be most sincerely felt 
by people of every religious persuasion in her 
own neighborhood, as well as by her relations 
and particular friends, she being universally 
esteemed and venerated; her life and conversa- 
tion so completely agreeing with her ministry, 
all were convinced it proceeded from a Divine 
Source. Grorce WorrxHY. 

Ninth Month 9th, 1813. 


From “Tue Britisn Frienp ” 


Plainness of Dress, 


The principle objection to fashionable cloth- 
ing is, that the fashions are usually vain and 
foolish. Those who follow them are easily led 
into pride of dress, and in order to satisfy their 
vanity and pride, it becomes necessary for them 
to change their style of dress with every change 
that fashion undergoes, however extravagant or 
foolish it may be. Most of you may have played 
at the game of Follow my Leader, and when fol- 
lowing your leader, have probably done many 
ridiculous things, and perhaps some rude things 
also. Boys, when playing this game, usually 
run into forbidden and sometimes into dan- 
gerous places. Wherever their leader goes, and 
whatever he does, they follow. If he turn a 
somersault they do the same, and if he go limp- 
ing round the market place, they go limping 
after him ; or if, in a generous mood, he gives a 
penny to a beggar, or delve a neighbor’s garden, 
his followers all do likewise. The last time I 
saw the game played, I was walking by a river 
side, when a band of boys following their leader 

assed down the middle of the stream, wading 

nee deep, with their shoes and stockings on. 
Well, this is pretty much the manner in which 
fashionable people follow fashion. The leader 
of fashion puts on a cap of a particular shape, 
or an embroidered vest, or a new style of coat, 
or pulls her hair down over her eyes, and all 
the fashionable folk in Europe, according to 
their sex, do the same thing, and try to do it 
better than their leader. If shoe-buckles became 
fashionable, the fashion might be led by a sim- 
ple steel ornament, but if followed as keenly as 
many fashions are, the steel would be changed 
for silver, and the silver for gold, and the gold 
for diamonds, and then the fashion itself would 
change, because there was nothing further to 
follow in that line, and the fashion-makers 
would think of something else for their fol- 
lowers to run after. It looks very ridiculous to 
those who do not join in the race to see men 
and women striving to excel each other in the 
pattern and costliness of their shoe-buckles. 
There is no sense in it, nor is there any fun like 
what boys and girls often have in following 
their leaders. It is a foolish rivalry, a rivalry 
in folly. Even fashion-following people them- 
selves grant this by laughing at every fashion 
after it changes. One generation of fashion- 
followers always ridicules the fashions of preced- 
ing generations, and gets its own fashions 
laughed at in turn. 

Has it ever struck any of you that all per- 
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sonal attire, except the plainest and simplest, 
when viewed at a time when it is not in fashion, 
looks ridiculous and extravagant, if not even 
barbarous? It is not necessary to go far back 
to find some of the strangest cases. Not many 
years ago the ladies of this country padded 
their heads with hair and other materials to 
such an extent that their heads seemed about 
twice their natural size. They used their own 
hair chiefly for wrapping round these materials, 
and then tied the whole bundle at the back of 
their heads in a net, and away out on the top of 
this bundle they perched their hats. Had the 
same head-dress been seen on an African or South 
Sea Islander it would have been condemned 
as shockingly barbarous, and yet it was worn a 
few years ago by the ladies of Great Britain, 
and probably would be worn again, if properly 
introduced by the makers of fashion. 

Fashion is ever changing, and unless we have 
a standard by which to judge it, we shall 
change with it. In the Scriptures we are in- 
structed to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things, and women are exhorted 
to adorn themselves in modest apparel, not with 
braided hair and gold or pearls or costly rai- 
ment. It is our duty to follow these advices, 
and to seek for the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
enable us to do so. As we are obedient to their 
teaching, the vain and envious mind will be 
kept under, and we shall in all things become 
patterns of Christian simplicity and modera- 
tion. Perhaps I cannot do better in concluding 
this paper than repeat what William Penn 
wrote to his children on the subject of dress. 
In advising them to an exemplary plainness in 
apparel, he says—‘Choose your clothes for 
their usefulness, not the fashion, and for cover- 
ing and not finery, or to please a vain mind in 
yourselves and others. They are fallen souls 
that think clothes can give beauty to a man. 
Bound your desires, learn your wills subjection, 
take Christ for your example as well as guide.” 

WILLIAM. 


sarhahiaineniciaigideinnmaen 
Natural History, Science, etc. 

Electrie Shocks.—Genuine electricity is of 
greater interest than a make-believe toy, and 
we think we are living in a wonderful age when 
we look at our telegraphs, telephones, phono- 
graphs, and motors; but some of the fish families 
of the sea have been using electricity for thous- 
ands of years. It is stored in some mysterious 
way in their bodies, and is a powerful means of 
protection, as some of them can give shocks 
strong enough to kill a man ora horse. The 
following is a pleasant account of the way a 
young man tried to lift one of these electric 
fishes :— 

“Some years ago a young man, in all the 
glory of his first knickerbockers, found himself 
in a small fishing village on the New England 
coast, and, liking the location, determined to 
spend the season there. The morning following 
his arrival he ran down to the beach, where he 
found a crowd of red-shirted men gathered 
around a flat fish about three feet in length. 

“* We're tryin’ to git some one to heft it, 
said an old sea-dog in answer to a question. 

“«Lift it! why, a child could do that,’ re- 
marked the young man from the city. 

“*P’raps he could,’ replied the fisherman ; 
‘but if you kin lug that fish from here to the 
dory, over yonder, you kin earn five dollars.’ 

“*You’re a fine lot of men,’ said the city 
youth, with a laugh; ‘can’t lift a fish of that 
size! Why, I can throw it that far.’ 

“ The fishermen were very anxious to see him 
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try, and finally the young man approached, 
thrust his fingers into the eyes of the fish, and— 
if it had been any other fish we might have said 
prepared to throw—but, as it was, the moment 
his hands touched the fish a strange look of sur- 
prise came over his face, and those near by 
might have seen a certain rigidity of the mus- 
cles. He retained the same position for several 
moments, then, with many a grimace, asked to 
be relieved, and amid roars of laughter the fish 
was pulled from his hands. When the young 
man had recovered his equanimity, he confessed 
that it was the heaviest fish that he had ever at- 
tempted to Jift. 

“The fish was the Ray, known popularly as 
the torpedo (torpedo marmoratus), and one of 
the most powerful of the marine electricians. 
The moment it was touched the shock was so 
severe as to completely disarm the victim. These 
Rays are often struck by fishermen in mistake, 
and the shock is immediately felt, passing up 
the handle or line of the spear. An acquaint- 
ance of the writer was disabled for several days 
by a shock received in this way, which will con- 
vey some idea of the power of these fishes.” 

But who ever heard of an electric pig? “In 
front of a butcher’s shop in St. Paul, a half-pig, 
nicely prepared and of appetizing appearance, 
was hanging on an iron hook a few days ago. 
A dog came running up the street, and happen- 
ing to see the little pig, went up to it and long- 
ingly sniffed around it. Hardly had he put his 
nose on the pig, when he uttered a cry of pain 
and ran howling away. 

“A second cur soon appeared and fared no 
better; he ran away howling as if a ghost had 
laid its hand on him. Gradually as a third and 
fourth dog had shared the same fate, a crowd 
gathered, and every one looked with distrust at 
the porker. 

“One of the owners of the shop, who wanted 
to find out the cause of the trouble, at last went 
up to the pig, touched it, and also flew back as 
though a tarantula had stung him; he had re- 
ceived an electrical shock. An investigation 
proved that an electric light wire had come in 
contact with the hook on which the meat hung, 
and thus the pig was completely filled with elec- 
tricity.” ; 

Experience of an Earthquake.— During the 
few days of my stay in Shanghae, I experienced 
for the first time in my life the die of an 
earthquake—a phenomenon which is not un- 
usual in this part of the world. It was about 
eleven o’clock at night, one of those beautiful 
nights which one finds only in the sunny lands 
of the East. The stars were shining brightly 
in the sky, but a slight haze seemed to spread 
itself over the ground and the river; and the 
atmosphere, although perfectly calm, was warmer 
than is usual at this early period of the spring. 
I had been dining out, and had just returned 
home, and was sitting with — Beale at the 
drawing-room fire. In an instant I experienced 
an extraordinary and unaccountable sensation, 
which was perfectly new, and which I could 
neither understand nor explain. At the same 
moment the pheasants in the aviary began to 
scream, and the chandelier, which hung from 
the ceiling swung slowly from side to side. 

“Tt is an earthquake,” said — Beale; “let us 
go out on the lawn in front of the house.” 

I confess [ did not require a second bidding, 
but rushed out of the house forthwith, — Beale, 
who seemed to have become accustomed to such 
things, quietly went to look for his hat in the 
lobby, and then followed me. In the mean- 
time, his excellency Sir George Bonham, her 


majesty’s Plenipotentiary and Governor of 
Hong-kong, who was staying at this time with 
— Beale, came down stairs, and all the other 
gentlemen in the house, made their appearance 
also—most of them in their night-dresses—gg 
they had retired to rest before the occurreneg 
sede place. All this happened in much legg 
time than I take to write it. When we reached 
the lawn the ground seemed moving and sway. 
ing to and fro under our feet, and I experienced 
a slight, sickening sensation not unlike sea-sick. 
ness. At the same time the whole scene wag 
rendered more striking by the ringing of bells 
in the adjoining houses, the screams of birds, 
and the crash of a falling house, as we thought, 
but which turned out afterwards to be a slimly 
built wall. The first shock lasted for a few 
minutes only, but several were felt afterwards, 
although less severe than the first—Fortune’s 
Travels in China. 

Anecdote of a Jack-Daw.—A striking example 
of the attachment of birds came under our own 
knowledge. A relative of ours, who was at the 
time staying with us, had one of these birds, and 
as he was a great lover of animals, the jack-daw 
received nothing but the kindest treatment. It 
is a curious fact that young jack-daws in cap- 
tivity have an inveterate tendency to commit 
suicide by drowning, if they possibly can; and 
of the two young birds that he brought home 
from the forest, one of them speedily accom- 
plished this end, and was found in the river 
day or two afterwards. The wings of our jack- 
daw were not clipped, and it followed its master 
everywhere, unless shut up—a misery that it 
generally avoided by going up into a tree when 
it saw any signs that were suggestive, and from 
this coign of vantage it would calmly watch the 
course of events. Even if captured and shut 
up, it would often manage to escape and find 
out, in some mysterious way, the whereabouts of 
its master, suddenly alighting on his shoulder, 
its favorite resting-place, when he thought it 
safely shut up a mile or more away. One after 
noon, on visiting a friend, he was not aware that 
the bird had followed him until he was actually 
at the house, fully three miles from home. The 
jack-daw, however, waited in a tree in the gar 
den for more than an hour, the duration of the 
visit, and then gravely returned with him. Per 
haps, however, the most remarkable feat of the 
kind he ever performed was under the following 
severely trying conditions. His master, desirous 
of visiting a large gathering for athletic sports— 
a gathering attended by some hundreds of peo 
ple—was very careful to slip away quietly, as he 
thought; partly because he feared that the bird 
might come to some harm; partly because, a 
this gathering was held in an open space in the 
forest, he feared that the love of liberty might 
prove too strong, and that he might lose his lit 
tle feathered friend. The spot, some miles away, 
was duly reached, and the bird forgotten, when 
presently a general movement of curiosity, when 
he found that-it was caused by the jack-daw! 
The people, unaware of the facts, took it fora 
wild one—and very naturally, for there were 
hundreds of such in the forest adjoining—and 
were throwing up sticks and clods of dirt. It 
had already found out its master in the midst of 
this dense crowd, though it was afraid to de 
scend. On his going, however, a little way out 
of the press, it at once settled on his shoulder, 
and rode home triumphantly with him on bis 
bicyele. Other jack-daws used often to fly about 
our house, but though he would often go short 
flights with them, he was never tempted to de 
sert his old friend for new ones. 
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Jack-daws appear to have considerable sense 
of humor; and the one of which we have been 
writing seemed never tired of having practical 


jokes with our pigeons. For some reason he was 


very objectionable to them, and they evidently 
regarded him as being a wee bit uncanny; and 
he would often, when they were all perched in 
a long row along the ridge of a roof, alight near 
the end of the row, and gradually sidle along, 
driving off one after another, until he had 
worked his way to the other end and disposed 
of them all. At other times he would suddenly 
descend, with a hoarse croak, right in their 
midst, and scatter them in all directions. As 
his master was afterwards obliged to move up to 
London, he parted from him with great regret, 
handing him over to our care. The spell was, 
however, broken, and he soon disappeared—a 
fact as honorable to him as his past allegiance, 
as it showed that he was not disposed lightly to 
transfer his affections from one master to another, 
while the prompt assertion of his natural instincts 
demonstrated how real the tie must have been 
that bound him, in spite of them, to his old 
friend— Hulme’s Wayside Sketches. 


Items. 


Selfishness of the Lodge.—In one of the speeches 
at a recent convention, as reported in the Christian 
Cynosure, the essentially selfish character of Masonic 
benevolence was dwelt upon. The speaker said: 
“The whole drift and tendency of every sort of 
lodge, as I have known it, has been selfish, and is 
thoroughly selfish. If that is true that is an an- 
tagonism, squarely, with the doctrine of the [Bible. ] 
In all these benevolent lodges the proposed way of 
carrying out the spirit, in every one of. these dif- 
ferent orders, is simply and purely for the benefit 
of the particular order or circle concerned. That 
is not the Bible; that is not the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, by any manner of means. That Gospel does 
not know any Jew, nor Gentile, nor barbarian. It 
goes down alongside of every man and woman and 
child and throws its arm around them and says, 
You belong to us, if you will come in the best fellow- 
ship. You are to be an heir with us in the King- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ. You are to share 
all we receive, and you are to labor with us in the 
spreading of this Gospel that seeks to make every 
man, black or white, rich or poor, a prince and a 
pillar in the kingdom. 

“Tasked a man once, a very intense secret-society 
man, whose wife was a member of my church in 
Ohio, and who was telling me—I think he did it 
with an oath—that his secret order was good enough 
religion for anybody—at least I heard more oaths 
from him than I did any quotations from the Scrip- 
ture, what would he do if there were two men perish- 
ing by fire, or otherwise in danger, and one of them 
should belong to his order and one should not? He 
said, ‘Why, of course, he that gave me the signal 
of distress I should save.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘suppose he was not a Christian 
man and the other was? 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘I would save him, of course— 
bound to.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘suppose he had no family, and 
the other man had half a dozen children depending 
upon him?’ 

“*Why,’ he said, ‘I would save him;’ looking 
astonished at me to think I should ask such a ques- 
tion as that. He was bound to do it; that was his 
principle, to save his brother in the circle of his 
own particular fellowship, irrespective of anything 
else. Now, I insist upon it that that sort of thing 
1s anti-Scriptural and anti-Christian.” 


Working for a Living Necessary.—In the historical 
development of the industrial organization there 
have been in the forms and modes of laboring and 
of combining ourselves for greater power in supply- 
ing human wants, changes in status and relation; 

ut the necessity of working for a living has been 
and is a thraldom from which there is no escape. 
The century which has seen slavery as an institu- 
tion cease to exist almost throughout the whole 





human race, has easily come to believe in an ideal 
state of things in which existence should cost no 
pain or self-denial at all. Emancipation provided 
that a man should only work for himself. It is ve: 
evident that many are enraged, and declare liberty all 
a delusion, because they had persuaded themselves 
that liberty meant emancipation from the need of 
oo at all, or emancipation from all the hard- 
ships of the struggle for existence. Hence the de- 
nunciations of “ wages slavery.” But liberty is not, 
and never can be, anything but an affair of social 
institutions, limited by their scope, and never reach- 
ing into any field of poetry or enthusiasm. It can 
never make toil cease to be painful, or sacrifice 
cease to be irksome. It can never-be enthroned 
above contracts, as a regulator of the relations 
which are necessitated by the social organization, 
because it is on the same plane with contracts and 
exists only by and in connection with them. There 
could never have been any abolition of slavery and 
serfdom but by capital. The rise and development 
of capital have forced higher and more stringent 
organization. This means new and in some respects 
more irksome restraints on individual liberty, in 
order to acquire greater power and win more ample 
sustenance for society. The socialist program con- 
sists in resolving that we demand the iberty we 
dreamed of, and the easy security we used to have, 
and all the new capital and wealth, while we de- 
clare that we will work only eight hours a day for 
it, and will not study for it at all_—Prof. Sumner in 
The Independent. 


+e 
For “Tue Frrenp.”’ 


The undersigned has much satisfaction in an- 
nouncing that his little Fund for providing some 
school education for the 25 children of Friends 
in one locality in North Carolina, who else 
would be destitute of it, now amount to one 
hundred and fifteen dollars, so that it may be 
safe now to engage the teacher, provide some 
suitable books, and prepare for opening the 
school in early autumn. 


Gero. W. Taytor. 
Sixth Mo. 9th, 1890. 
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The thoughtful reader of the writings of the 
early members of the Society of Friends, can 
scarcely fail to be impressed with the fulness of 
the testimony they bear to the internal work of 
Christ on the hearts of men, showing them the 
evil of their ways, leading them to repentance 
and forsaking of sin, and through submission to 
his transforming power, bringing them to a prac- 
tical knowledge of redemption and salvation. 

In an epistle to the reader, prefixed to the 
collected works of Edward Burrough, the writer 
says, that from a child of a few years old, he set 
his face to seek and find the Saviour.—* And 
after our long seeking, the Lord appeared to us, 
and gave us of his Spirit. He brought us to 
know and understand that God had given to 
every one of us a Light from himself, shining 
in our hearts and consciences, which Light 
Christ, his Son, the Saviour of the world, had 
lighted every man withal. By which Light, we 
come to know good from evil, right from wrong. 
And we found this Light to be a sufficient 
teacher to lead us to Christ, from whence this 
Light came; and thereby it gave us to receive 
Christ and to witness Him to dwell in us, and 
through it, the new covenant, we came to enter 
in, and to be made heirs of life and salvation ; 
and in all things we found the Light which we 
were enlightened withal (which is Christ), to be 
alone and only sufficient to bring to life and 
eternal salvation.” 


In “A Description of the State and Condition 
of all Mankind on the Face of the Earth,” after 
showing how man has fallen into a state of alien- 
ation from God, Edward Burrough says, the 
same Power by which man was made, is man’s 
Restorer and Deliverer, and Redeemer and Sa- 
viqur; “and this Power works out salvation and 
deliverance by slaying the enmity, and con- 
demning iniquity, and removing the cursed 
ground out of man’s heart.” “This Power in 
you must you own, and believe in and fallow, 
and be guided by it, and bear its condemnation 
and judgment upon all that is contrary to it, if 
ever you be restored to the blessed state.” 

In another tract, after defining salvation to be 
“a saving, keeping and preserving from sin and 
death and Sabena: and also a saving from 
wrath and misery and condemnation, which are 
the effects thereof, E. B. states, that all this is 
wrought by Christ Jesus, the Son of God; and 
restoration, redemption, and salvation are only 
in Him ; and they are the free gift of the Father 
unto the sons of men, no way purchased by the 
works of the creature, or desert of him, but 
freely given through the Power and wisdom of 
the Creator, and only by Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God. 

The prominence given by our early Friends to 
the doctrine, that practical redemption from the 
dominion of sin, and from the curses attached to 
it, comes through the Divine Power of Christ 
operating on the heart; and that without expe- 
riencing this redemption, there is no escape from 
condemnation hereafter; led some of their ad- 
versaries to charge them with a rejection of 
Christ as He appeared in the prepared body in 
Judea. This charge they unhesitatingly denied. 
In reply to an anabaptist writer, who had made 
such an assertion, E. Burrough says, “We are 
true witnesses, that salvation is alone in that same 
Christ which was crucified at Jerusalem, and 
whom God hath raised from the dead.” 

And again—* That Christ which died at Je- 
rusalem, which suffered by the chief priests and 
elders of the people: He was and is the true 
Christ,” 

And, in reply to a book written by John Bun- 
yan, he says: “ We prize the Lord Jesus Christ, 
God-man, to be precious unto us, and unto all 
that do believe, and have owned Him alone to 
be the Foundation, whom God hath laid for sal- 
vation unto the ends of the earth, and in his 
Light are we saved.” 

Very similar are the sentiments expressed by 
John Banks, another of these “sons of the 
morning ” in our Society: “‘ We as truly believe 
in that same Christ, who laid down his body and 
took it up again, as in his Light within; and we 
have benefit to salvation by the one as well as 
the other; and of both, they being one.” 

It is evident from what has been here quoted, 
that the expression “ faith in Christ,” means far 
more to a Friend than mere belief in the record 
of his outward coming and sufferings. It in- 
cludes also the acceptance of his internal appear- 
ance, as a Guide, Teacher, and Sanctifier. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Statrs.—In the House on the 7th instant, 
the Silver bill was considered, and some amendments 
were adopted. A motion by Representative Bland, of 
Missouri, that the bill be recommitted with instruc- 
tions to report a free coinage measure, was defeated— 
yeas 118, nays 140. The bill was then passed—yeas 
135, nays 119. 

On the 5th instant, Representative Darlington re- 

rted to the House from the Committee on Public 

uildings and Grounds, the bill providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a building for the 
use of the United States Mint, at Philadelphia, at a cost 
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not exceeding $2,000,000. The bill also authorizes 
the sale, at public or private, of the present building 
used for the Mint, when the proposed new building is 
completed. 

Commissioner Mason says that the collections of in- 
ternal revenue for last month were greater than the 
collections for any one month since 1870. They 
amounted to $16,837,772, and showed an increase on 
every object of taxation except oleomargarine. The 
Commissioner said the large collections indicated the 
general prosperity of the country, and also that the 
people were drinking more whiskey and beer and eat- 
ing more butter than heretofore. 

A despatch from the Sac and Fox Agency, in In- 
dian Territory, says that the Sac National Council has 
come to terms after slight concessions on the part of 
the Government Commissioners. By the terms of the 
trade each Indian takes 160 acres of land as an allot- 
ment. Half of this land will be inalienable and un- 
taxable for 35 years, and the remainder for a period 
not less than five years nor more than 15 years, as the 
President may see fit. The allotments may be chosen 
by the Indians in any locality they prefer. For the 
surplus of the land after all the Indians have taken 
their allotment, the Government shall pay $485,000, 
about $1.224 an acre. By the purchase the Govern- 
ment secures 400,000 acres of excellent land. 

More icebergs have been seen by sailors in the North 
Atlantic this season than ever before. This ought to 
be a good time for arctic exploration, as there has evi- 
dently been a widespread breaking up of arctic ice this 
year. The steamers which arrived in New York on 
the 8th instant, reported icebergs. The master of the 
P. Caland says that he saw an iceberg 1000 feet long 
and 200 feet high in latitude 41° 25’ and longitude 
57° 5/. 

In the United States District Court, at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, on the 4th instant, Judge West rendered a de- 
cision in an “ original package” case, in which he de- 
clined to enforce the State Prohibitory law against the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Two men, named Brew and Harris, had been 
arrested for selling liquors in the original packages, 
and Judge West ordered their release, on the ground 
that they were unconstitutionally deprived of their 
liberty. 

At the session of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
in New York, on the 9th inst., the report of the Com- 
mittee on Temperance was read. It provides for the 
total abolition of the liquor traffic, and that only un- 
fermented wine be allowed at the “communion table.” 
It says: “On State occasions liquors weight the table 

sresided over by our Christian President and his lady. 

he Vice President goes in this respect to a greater 
excess, and, besides this, derives a profit from the sale 
of liquors on property which he owns and controls.” 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court respecting 
“ original packages,” the report says, has its favorable 
side in that it makes national legislation upon the 
liquor traffic necessary. The report closes by saying 
that the law of total abstinence should be most rigidly 
enforced by the courts of the church ; that the sessions 
warn their people against the use of intoxicants for 
medicinal purposes, except upon the advice of a re- 
putable physician. In regard to tobacco, the report 
declared that no young man should be eligible to the 
ministry who used tobacco in any form. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 465, 161 
more than during the previous week, and 79 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing, 255 were males and 210 females: 50 died of 
diseases of the heart; 48 of consumption; 35 of pnen- 
monia; 21 of marasmus; 20 of cholera infantum; 19 
of convulsions; 18 of old age; 17 of inflammation of 
the brain; 17 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 13 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy; 11 of bronchitis; 
11 of congestion of the brain; 9 of paralysis; 9 of in- 
anition and 9 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 103; 4’s, reg., 121}; cou- 
pon, 122}; currency 6’s, 113 a 123. 

CoTron was quiet and 1-16c. per pound lower. Small 
sales on a basis of 129-16 cts. per pound for middling 
uplands. 

FreEp.—Winter bran, choice, $15.00; do., fair to 
prime, $14.50 a $14.85 ; spring bran, $14 a $14.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.60; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.15; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania family, roller 
process, $3.75 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 
a $4.30; do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.75 ; winter patent, 
$4.85 a $5.30; Minnesota, clear, $3.65 a $4.00; do., 
straight, $4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.40; 
do. do., special brands, higher. Rye flour sold in a 
small way at $3.25 per barrel for choice. 
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Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 9] a 92 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 404 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 35 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 5}-cts.; good, 4} a 4j cts.; 
medium, 44 a 48 cts.; fair, 44 a 4§ cts; common, 4 
a 44 cts.; culls, 3} a 33 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—With heavier receipts and only a fair de- 
mand prices declined 3c. per pound: Extra, 4} a 5} 
cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts. ; common, 
3} a 4 cts. ; culls, 3.3} cts. ; lambs, 5 a 84 cts. 

Hogs were in poor demand and weak. Good light 
Western, 6 cts.; heavy Western, 5} a 5j cts.; State, 5} 
a 54 cts. 

Forrign.—Our Department of State has been offi- 
cially informed of the combination of almost all the 
steamship lines in Brazil into one company known as 
the “Brazilian Lloyds.” The capital is about $20,- 
000,000, and the subsidies which the company will re- 
ceive from the Brazilian Government amount to nearly 
$700,000 per annum. The charter and subsidies run 
for 16 years. The Bank of Brazil has loaned the 
company about $6,000,000, secured by a first mortgage 
on its property. 

According to information received by our Secretary 
of State, the Government of China, at the instance of 
the Diplomatic Corps at Pekin, has taken immediate 
steps to provide a suitable shelter for the celebrated 
Nestorian tablet, discovered in China in the year 1625, 
and fully described in volume II, page 277, of Wil- 
liams’s “ Middle Kingdom.” Recent travellers had 
reported the entire exposure of the tablet to the 
weather; hence the action taken. 

In the House of Commons, on the 5th instant, the 
bill for the construction of a tunnel under the English 
Channel from England to France, was rejected by a 
vote of 234 to 153. 

There was a great public demonstration made in 
London, on the 7th instant, against the compensation 
clauses of the License bill, regarding which the Eng- 
lish correspondent of the New York Sun says, in his 
despatches of the 7th instant: 

“The temperance demonstration held in Hyde Park 
this afternoon, against the Government’s proposals to 
compensate publicans when renewal of annual licenses 
is refused them, was a very imposing affair, although 
the scale was not so stupendous as that of the labor 
parade, May 4th. About 60,000 men and women 
marched or rode in the main procession, and there 
were 200,000 in the Park—all in enthusiastic accord 
with the anti-government orators. It was not the 
fault of the police that a serious disturbance did not 
occur, for they did their best to exasperate the proces- 
sionists.” 

The Tribune's London correspondent thus explains 
Stanley’s position with regard to the misunderstanding 
between England and Germany on the African ques- 
tion: A certain portion of Africa has been parcelled 
out between Germany and England, Germany is not 
satisfied with her share, and wants Ngamiland, or wants 
what she calls the Winterland beyond the lakes, and 
clear up to the boundary of the Congo State. She wants, 
moreover, to squeeze the English out, so that they 
shall have no road or territory of their own from the 
Congo land to their present possessions eastward. To 
concede this last point, would ruin the English East 
African Company. To concede either of the two, 
would give Germany that immense preponderance in 
East Africa for which she is struggling. Her claim to 
it is of the most shadowy kind. 

The London Standard declares that England is dis- 
_ to make reasonable concessions to the Newfound- 

and colonists, but that she will not permit the Egyp- 
tian question to have any weight in the settlement of 
the matter. England, says the Standurd, does not de- 
sire any quarrel with France, but she will not force 
Newfoundland to separate from the Empire. 

On the third instant, President Carnot granted a 
pardon to the Duke of Orleans, who was sent to prison 
for violating the decree of exile issued against the 
members of his family. The Duke arrived at Dover 
on the 6th instant, from Belgium. Ilis father, the 
Count of Paris, and forty of his friends, awaited him 
upon the pier, and he was given a hearty reception. 

The Hamburger Nachrichten, of the 4th, says: “If 
Prince Bismarck enters the Reichstag, he will never 
engage in party politics, but he will always freely ex- 
press his views, regardless of the Government. He 
will especially try to show that the State police in 
Alsace-Lorraine cannot fulfil their objects, owing to 
the renewal of the Settlement Treaty with Switzerland, 
which Prince Bismarck terminated in 1889. All con- 
trary views are due to imperfect knowledge of existing 
obligations.” 

A “society of noblemen,” says a St. Petersburg tele- 


ram, has been formed in Dorpat, Livonia, which hag 
or its object the isolation of lepers, and the checki 
of this terrible disease in the Russo-Baltic provinces, 
The large property-holders of Livonia have placed at 
the disposal of the society two large farms, one ip 
Rennal and one in Stackeln, where hospitals will be 
erected. One hospital will be for incurable, the other 
for curable, cases. 

The Porte will send a commission to Albania to ip. 
quire into the outrages which are alleged to have been 
committed upon Christians there. 

Cholera is rife at Desireh, on the Tigris. 
tary cordon has been placed around the town. 
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NOTICES. 


Invitation is hereby extended to all the graduate 
of Friends’ Select School and their teachers, whether 
other notices reach them or not, to join in a Social 
Reunion in the school building, at 140 North 16th 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Sixth Mo. 20th, 1890, 
8 p.m. It is proposed also to consider the question of 
forming a permanent Alumni Association. 


A sani. 


Board for two, in a Friend’s family—high situation, 
shade and pleasant room. Ten minutes walk to the 
train. 


Address 8. G., No. 40, Port Deposit, Md, 


Will the writer of a letter signed “A Friend,” and 
addressed to a Friend at Bryn Mawr, be kind en 
to write again, giving full name and address, as 
recipient desires to give full information on the sub- 
ject spoken of. 


A young woman Friend, with experience, wishess 
eae as companion, and willing to assist in light 
nousehold duties. 


TeAcHERS WANTED.—A second, and an assistant 
teacher at Moorestown Academy, Moorestown, N, J, 
Commencing with the Fall term of the present year, 

Apply to 

Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market St., Phila, o 
Elizabeth H. Richie, Moorestown, N. J. 


Pleasant 2nd-story rooms, with good table-board, can 
be had at moderate rates in a Friend’s family. 
Address, N Box 164, Media, Pa. 


A few boarders can be accommodated in a Friends 
family at No. 480 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
Fifth Mo. 1890. Evira SHARPLES 


Drep, on First-day, Second Month 16th, 1890, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Asa 8. Wing, Aya 


Ruoaps, in the 81st year of her age. She was abe 
loved elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Philadelphia for the Western District. Though he 
long life was a continued witness of her desire “ to d 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with he 
God,” her testimony near its close was, that she hal 
nothing to trust to but the mercy of God in Chris 
Jesus, our Saviour. 

, Fourth Month 19th, 1890, at the residenced 
her mother, Jane Hiatt, at Toledo, Chase Co., Kans, 
SaraAH ALMEDA Hi‘, after a brief illness of measles, 
aged 30 years, 11 months and 18 days, a memberd 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting. Her many frienis 
have the comforting assurance that she is at rest wih 
her Lord and Saviour. Though we deeply mourn he 
loss, we feel that our loss is her eteral gain. 

——, at her home in North Stonington, Com, 
Fourth Month Ist, 1890, Amy K. SHEFFIELD, danugt 
ter of Samuel Sheffield, in the 55th year of her age! 
member of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting d 
Friends, Rhode Island. She bore a long and _painfil 
illness with much patience and resignation; and ¥ 
reverently hope that through the mercy of her Be 
deemer she has gone to rest. 

, at her home, in Chesterfield, Morgan ome 
Ohio, on the 3rd of Fifth Mo., 1890, Brenrnpa & 
Hopson, in the 70th year of her age; an estee 
member of Chesterfield Monthly and Particular M 
ing. This dear Friend was under severe bodil 
tion many of the last years of her life; which 8 
bore with Christian patience and resignation, evincia 
to those about her that her trust and confidence was 
that Divine arm of power which alone can sustain 
support in affliction. She was a diligent attend 
all our meetings for worship and discipline while 
strength permitted, being firmly attached to the 
trines of our religious Society as held by our wo 
predecessors in the Truth. Her many friends 
the consoling evidence that her end was peace. 





